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“ The defect of Representation is the National Disease ; and, unless you apply a Remedy directly 
> that Disease, you must inevitably take the consequences, with whic\ it is pregnant,-—— Without a 
liamentary Reform the Nation will be plunged into new wars; without a Parliamentary Reform, 
cannot be safe against bad Ministers, nor can ever good Ministers be of use to you. 
m, can, according to the present system, continue Miuister.”"-——Mar. Prtv’s Sprecu, in the House 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


¥E REGENCY. Before I proceed to 
e the state, into which the project of 
BaMitations has been brought by the de- 
Bates, which have, since the Ist of January, 
ten place in the House of Lords, I shall 
arn to the subject of Mr. Pirr’s pustic 
fARACTER, upon which I had not room 
_ Baily to offer my remarks at the close of 
/ the last Number.—This subject, though 
P Brose incidentally, in the debate in the 
“House of Commons, on the 1st inst. is one 
Mhe greatest importance tothe country ; 
PMore importance than the nature of the 
Bgency itself, because in this question of 
© PUBLIC CHARACTER OF Ma. Pirt is in- 
Bived the question, whether his system is 
ito be persevered in, or not, by those 
~ Who are now looking to office and power. 
Fis is, in a word, the TEST. It cannot 
BeBSlinked. It must be met, fully can- 
lassed, and clearly settled; and, accord- 
igly as it is decided ; accordingly as men 
@ for this character, or against, will be, 
Ad must be the opinions, the hopes or the 
picions of the people, with regard to those 
in.——Sir Samuet Romitty has been 
bused of raking up the ashes of the dead, 
lw is this charge made out? It was not 
Pwho raked them up. It was they who 
st brought forward Mr. Pitt’s name; and, 
Pho not only brought forward his name, 
who urged it as an argument in support 
the proposition, which Sir Samuel Ro- 
ly had to oppose. Their reasoning 
a this: “ We build our propositions for 
PF imiting the powers of the Regent upon 
me precedent of 1788; and that that 
‘was a just and wise measure, that that 
Measure was congenial with the princi- 
ples of the constitution, that that mea- 
ure was calculated for the benefit of the 
country, we have a right to assume, be- 
it was the invention of that Great 
STATESMAN, Mr. Pitt.”’~—~—And, when 
Samuel Romilly came to answer the 
in fayour of the projected limi- 
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tations, was he not to notice this argu- 
ment? And, if he did notice it, was he not 
at full liberty to deny the assumption 
grounded upon the assertion that Mr. Pitt 
was a GREAT sTaTesMaN? And, in deny- 
ing this assumption, was it not right for 
him, if be thought it, to deny that Mr. 
Pitt was a Great sTATESMAN? And was 
he, for doing this, under such circum- 
stances, to be charged with illiberality, and 
with raking up the ashes of the dead? The 
affirmative of the proposition is too mon- 
strous to be endured, for a moment, by 
any man of sense. The friends of the 
Pitt system were, it seems, to be at free 
liberty to say what they pleased in praise 
of their hero; they were, if they had 
chosen it, to eulogize his finance schemes, 
his taxations, his suspensions of the Habeag 
Corpus act, his India system, his schemes 
and transactions with the Bank, and even 
his subsidies and his expeditions ; they were 
to make use of his name in the way of 
praise as long as they pleased ; but, if any 
one spoke of the mischzevousness of his mea- 
sures, the person so speaking was to be ac- 
cused of raking up his ashes. If, how- 
ever, they are alarmed at this sort of rak- 
ing up, they have, I imagine, a great deal 
of unexpected mortification to experience. 
——sSo far was it from being é/aberal or in- 
decorous in Sir Samuel Romilly to deny 
that Mr. Pitt was a great Statesman, as he 
did, in the way of answer to an argument 
built upon the affirmative of the proposi- 
tion, that he would have been fully justi- 
fied in stating his opinion of Mr. Pitt in 
the way of proof of the folly or injustice of 
the project he was opposing, if he looked 
upon Mr. Pitt as a minister whose acts 
showed him to be a man whose example 
was to be shunned.-——If, for instance, a 
measure were now proposed that had for- 
merly been proposed by Laup or Noy or 
Jerrenigs or any other of the tyrannical 
villains who disgraced the reigns of the 
Charleses and _Jameses, and whose 
4 a finally brought their masters te 
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35] 
the scaffold or drove them frem the throne; 
ifa measure were now proposed that had 
been, in their day, proposed by them, 
would not the opponent of that measure 
have a perfect right to speak in the terms 
which he thought they merited, of the 
cHaRAcTer of Laud or Noy or Jefferies ? 


~ Would he not have a right to speak in re- 


probation of that character? Would he 
not have a right to urge the nature of that 
character as an argument against the mea- 
sure? It is almost to insult the under- 
standing of the reader to put these ques- 
tions to him; and yet has Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly been charged with illiberality, be- 
cause he, and that, too, in the most gentle 
manner, denied, 22 answer to an argument 
built on the assertion, that Mr. Pitt was 
@ GREAT STATESMAN ! Thus far as 
to the charge preferred against Sir 
Samuel Romilly, which charge, if he 
spoke what he thought of the character of 
Mr. Pitt, as we have every reason to sup- 
0 he did, stands in need of nothin 
urther to show how groundless, how fu- 
tile it was. But, a much more important 
point remaims, namely, whecher his opinion 
was just.——And here we ought first to 
observe, that his opinion was not dogma- 
tically expressed ; he did not give a flat 
and unqualified denial to the assertion of 
Mr. Pitt’s being a great man or a great 
statesman; he did not, as be had a full 
right to do, oppose assertion to assertion, 
but made his denial conditional, and in- 
vited proof of the truth of the assertion of 
his opponents. ‘1 do not,” said he, 
“think him a great man, because, look 
“which way I will, I can discover, not a 
“single instance, of his ever having in- 
« vented or adopted what was beneficial to 
“ the country or to mankind.” ——To this 
what was said ‘n answer? I stated, in my 
Jast, that Mr. Witeenronce, one of the 
constant supporters of Mr. Pitt in all his 
most important measures, and especially 
in his Bank Stoppage measures, did not 
accept of Sir Samuel Romilly’s invitation; 
did not produce any'such instance as that 
which the latter had called for} did not 
attempt to show, that, by any one mea- 
sure of Mr. Pitt, the people, in ‘any part 
of the King’s dominions, iad been bene- 
fitted ; but contented himself with an eu- 
logium, in loose and general terms, upon 
r. Pitt’s character, aud with the asser- 
tion, that his departed friend was to be 
judged of by those who knew him best. 
This was no answer to Sir Samuel Romilly. 
Alas! Mr. Wilberforce, this was no an- 
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£36 
swer to a precise, pointed, pinching pro- 
position. It might do admirably in a 
funeral sermon, where the orator fears 
no contradiction; but, in an argument, 
where discussion is, if men have but spirit, 
still free, it cannot be expected to pass 
for much. Mr. Canninc, however, 
seems to have been of a different opinion; 
for after having taken twenty-four hours 
to ruminate upon the matter, he, if the 
report of his speech be correct, did no 
more than follow the example of Mr. 
Wilberforce; and, like him, to pass a 
loose and general eulogium on the cha- 
racter of Mr. Pitt, whom he asserted 
many times to be a great man, but, to-de- 
cline the polite invitation to produce any 
one instance in proof of the truth of the as- 
sertion. Sir Samuel Romilly, as well he 
might (for upon such ground a man may 
stand till doomesday), still called for the 
instance in which Mr. Pitt’s measures had 
been beneficial to any part of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects ; and, in the course of his 
speech, which is highly extolled by those 
who had the advantage of hearing it, he 
is, in the news-papers, reported to have 
observed, that the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman, especially after having taken 
twenty-four hours to collect and arrange 
his materials, would have better consulted 
the honour of his departed friend’s me- 
mory, if, instead of a mere eulogium, in 
general terms, however eloquent, he had 
called to mind, and had stated any one 
instance, in which, by the measures of 
Mr. Pitt, any part of the people of this 
kingdom, or any part of mankind, had 
been benefitted.——This was ground from 
which it was impossible to move him, It 
was quite unnecessary for him to budge an 
inch from it. His opponents had>first in- 
troduced the name and character of Mr. 
Pitt; they had put forward that character 
in support of their argument; they had 
built their precedent upon it; and with 
them it lay to prove that the foundation 
of their precedent, the foundation which 
they themselves had chosen, was solid 
and good. Sir Samuel Romilly said that 
that foundation was not good, and it 
was for them to prove that it was. It was 
not for him to prove that Mr. Pitt was not 
a great man, but for them to prove that 
he was ; it was for him to deny the afiir- 
mative, without, unless he chose it, prov- 








doors (I mean out of the House, for some 
of usare in doors); who have more leisure, 





and are very deeply interested in the 


ing the negative.——But, with us, out of 









> Question, it may not be amiss to prove 
lis negative, if, indeed, it can stand in 
feed of any proof to a nation who are so 
verely feeling the eflects of Mr. Pitt’s 
Ministration. Sir Samuel Romilly merely 
Said, that he did not think Mr. Pitt a great 
an, and called for proof of the contrary, 
Pwhich proof no one attempted to give ;- I 
oy say he was a very little man, and I will 
A | preduce the proof of. First, then, what 
18 Meant by the words great man? Cer- 
tainly, in this case, a great statesman. Men 
May be great in other ways, as a poet, 
& chymist, a political ceconomist, a 
Tay yer, or a divine, and in many other 
Ways; but, in this case we are, and so 
as Sir Samuel Romilly, to view Mr. Pitt 
"A STATESMAN; and not merely as a 
Statesman in the undefined sense of that 
Word, but as FIRST MINISTER OF ENGLAND, 
i ape son responsible for all the acts of the 
g ment, and, % character, responsible 
‘FoF all the evils that befall the country 
Miting the continuance of his sway, or 
Mconsequence of any measures adopted 
iF invented by him. It is in this cha- 
eter that we must view Mr. Pitt; it is 
this character that his memory is re- 
Mpensible to us; it is in this character 
Mati am of opinion he was a very little 
aan ; and if I fail in my proof of it, I 
~ Wall, (without, however, acknowledging 
‘the propriety of the expression) be con- 
femt to pass for one of the propagators of 
_ those “ calumnics out of doors,” of which 
Bir. Canning thought proper to complain. 
“==—The criterion of greatness in a 
WATESMAN, who has been prime minister, 
snot the duration of his power; not the 
agth of time that he was able to keep his 
€; not the majorities that he kept at 
B back, in the Houses of Parliament ; 
t the number of peers that he created ; 
ft the grants of money, sinecures and 
ensions that he made; no, nor the in- 
re of commerce: and manufactures, 
bwever such increase may dazzle some 
fen. The true criterion is, the effect pro- 
uced by his measures \pon the state of the 
Ee oe atic at large ; upon the situation of the 
| people, upon their means of living, upon their 
pedom, their morals, their love of country, 
tir happiness; and apon the state of the 
untry relatively to other countries, particu- 
irly any country, the augmentation of the 
ower of which must endanger the inde- 
endance of the country of which the per-. 
m in question has been minister.——If | 
be the true criterion whereby to judge 
@ minister, and not the opinions of ‘his 
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close companions, or his party adherents, 
let us proceed to judge of Mr. Pitt by it: 
first observing, that, for 21 years, he had 
all the means of the country and of the 
whole of the King’s dominions at his com- 
mand. He gained, by means of the po- 
pularity which his professions in fayour of 
Parliamentary Reform had given him 
(and a specimen of which I have. taken 
for my motto); by these means he gained 
a victory over his great opponent in 1784, 
From that time to the day of his death 
his power lasted ; for, he chose to make 
way for Mr. Addington ; and, as was 
proved by the result, he was in a state to 
resume the office of minister whenever he 
pleased.-——During 21 years he had a 
decided majority in the two Houses of 
Parliament. One half, or thereabouts, of 
the Upper House had been either created 
or promoted during his ministry ; and, 
in the lower House, what is there that can 
be named, in the way of gaining influence, 
that he had not had the power of doing, 
and that he had not actually done? In 
the long course of these 21 years, he never 
proposed or espoused any measure that was 
rejected ; and he never opposed or joined 
in opposing any measure that was carried ; 
with the exception, as to the former, of 
the measure of Parliamentary Reform 
and the Abolition of the Slave Trade, of 
which we shall have to speak hereafter, 
when we come to the question of his 
sincerity———During these 21 years 
he adopted, then, what measures he 
thought proper, he levied what taxes 
and what armies he thought proper ; he 
made war and peace when and how he 
thought proper; he had/all the resources 
of the nation in his hands; he employed 
them in what manner it seemed meet to 
him ; he was under no controul; and, of 
course, to him, and to him alone, we are 
to look for all the changes that have taken 
place in the internal state of the country, 
and in the situation of its aflairs with re- 
gard to foreign uations. The farmer, 
who has just entered upon his farm, may 
justly apologize for its ruinous state by al- 
ledging that he found it im that state, and 
that he has not yet had time to better it; 
but, when you survey a farm at the end ot 
a 21 years lease, you have a right to charge 
the renter with all the signs of poverty 
and: misery that you perceive. Such a 
cultivator has no apology to offer; and, 
as to a minister, he is, if possible, still 
more destitate of excuse, because, #f he 
had found any thing to thwart his viewa, 
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he might, and it was his duty, quit his 
place, and state to the nation his reasons 
for so doing, What, then, are the, changes 
produced in the affairs of this nation since 
1784 (for, let it be observed, that the system 
of Mr. Pitt has been acted upon to this: 
hour); what are these changes ; what is 
the state of England now, compared to 
what it was then, with regard both to its 
domestic and foreign aff.irs ?>——~George 
Rose will tell you, that you are to judge 
from the Imports and Exports, the Cotton 
Mills and Spinning Jennies; and Sir John 
Sinclair will say, look at the increase of 
Canals, Turnpike Roads, New Enclosures 
and Threshing Machines; while it is not 
improbable that Messrs. Perceval and Ry- 
der may endeavour to draw our admiration 
to the fruitful Statute Book, where we shall 
find a greater bulk of laws passed during 
the sway of Mr. Pitt and his successors of 
the same school, than was passed from the 
origin of Parliaments in England to the 


Reign of George the Third ; but, 








* Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 
** The rich man’s joys increase, the poor's decay,” 


It is yours to judge by other signs than 
these; it is yours to judge by those ef- 
fects which regard the happiness of the peo- 
ple and the permanent security of the coun- 
try’s independence. If, in a single family, 
consisting of ten brothers, all engaged in 
industrious pursuits, and gaining each a 
comfortable subsistence, such a change 
was introduced as should lift one or two 
into a coach and four and plunge the other 
eight into misery or dependence, would 
any rational man, any man having a due 
sense of real good and evil, any man hay- 
ing just notions of happiness and of ho- 
nour; would any man say, that that family 
had been prosperous ? Would he not say, 
that, upon the whole, its affairs had been 
badly managed? And, if he could point 
to the person who had been the cause of 
the change, who had had the absolute con- 
troul over the affairs of the whole of the 
family, would he not charge that person 





with having been the cause of a great. 


evil ?——Just such has been the great and 

neral tendency of the system of Mr. 

itt; a system, which has taken the earn- 
ings away from the nation at large and 
heaped them upon selected individuals, 
who have been , iN various ways, ne- 
cessary to the support of the minister’s 
power.—-—This is proved by facts that no 
one-car deny, and which facts stand re- 
eorded in the official doouments laid be- 
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fore Parliament, exhibiting the increase of 
the National Debt, the Taxes, the Expendi. 
ture, and the Paupers. 


Millions of Pounds, 

He found the National Debt...... 257 
He left it ........ navi whe sadbebieal 640 
His successors of the same school 

have carried it to ...ccccccssesee SIL 
He found the annual Taxes ...... 12 
He left them ........ece00+ shevde oven 44 
His successors have carried them 

O8  -cocccensevecteceeocnsiccdeetibees CO 


He found the annual Expenditure 21 


He left it eeaeeeeeoereeee eeeeeeeeseseeses 70 
His successors in the system have 
Carried it tO ....sccceeesesereveeee SZ 


—— 


Well! exclaims the true Pittite; but, 
what signifies this, if all go on increasing 
together? If the means increase along 
with the expenditure? Aye, but do you, 
then, take it for granted, that an énerease 
of taxes imply an increase of meuns to pay 
them? That would be a strange way of 
reasoning. Say, rather, that it argues an 
increase of the distress and misery occasioned 
by additional burdens; and, then you have 
the proof at hand, in the increase of the 
parish rates. 


He found the annual Parish sf. 
Rates for England and 


Wales ...scccorccoccccccessecs 2,167,749 
He left them (three years 
before his death)............ 5,348,205 


And, if they could now be ascertained 
they would, it is fair to presume, be found 
amounting to not less than seven millions. 
The number of paupers, in 1803, ex- 
ceeded 1,200,000, exclusive of a dreadful 
increase of common beggars; and, indeed, 
is it not notorious to every one who has 


eyes or ears, that pauperism and misery | 
has increased almost heyond conception, 7 
since the fatal day when Mr. Pitt, through | 
the folly of a deluded nation, obtained a © 
Since that — 


predominance in England ? 


- 


day, the character of the people hasbeen = | 


changed ; by the pressure of misery they 
hove tad 4 4 : 


independence of spirit, that dread of be- 
coming dependent, that pride in keeping 


their names from the parish hooks, that | 
shame to be entered on the list of paupers; _ 


by the pressure of misery, occasioned by 
taxation, all these feelings have been 
swept away, and now no one seems to 
care what are the means by which he ca” 





gradually worn out of them that | 

















ake shift to satisfy the cravings of hun- 
F and to keep the cold from his carcass. 
y the year 1780, or thereabouts, in a 
fish in Hampshire, which has in it more 
an a hundred labourer’s families, there 
re but seven families on the parish 
books ; about five years ago, in that same 
larish, there were only seven not upon the 
parish books. This is, perhaps, rather a 
‘Striking instance ; but, who does not know 
that the increase of pauperism and the 
‘consequent degradation of character has 
been dreadful ¢ What, reader, can 
‘ever compensate us for this? The plague, 
© iil war, are trifles to such an evil. 
fa people swept away by either would 
ve been preferable to this general de- 
dation of character; to the fatal ope- 
rT tic n of this system, which has made the 
ger ranks of life dependent upon the 
ister of the day, and has thrown the 
Tower upon the higher in the character of 
paupers; thus forming and cementing 
_Mitoa chain of dependence the whole of 
the community, of which chain the minis- 
* *@r of the day holds the end and turns the 
_ Swivel.——Such, deny it who will, has 
Been the effect of Mr. Pitt’s measures upon 
a ternal state of the country. “ But,” 
pall be told, “that great as such a 
Scrifice is, it is nv more than ought to 
Made for the maintenance of the na- 
on 8 independence against the designs of a 
feign encmy”’———Why, if you could 
fé to me that the degradation of the 
people was the best means of providing for 
mational defence, 1 might argue with you 
ion such a proposition. But, to discuss 
§ point will be unnecessary, if we only 
ft our eyes towards the theatre of our 
$; if we only look at the continent 
"Europe, where we see that ail Mr. 
s wars have failed, that all his sub- 
have been thrown away ; and that 
peat of England, whiie it purchased 
B blood of the allies that he gave her, 
f in the end, in every instance, insured 
| destruction of those allies; till, at last, 
_see France, that France whom he 
fo ind in a state of distraction and debility, 
e t Ne bsolute mistress of all Europe, holding 
>) thie keys of all the rivers and ports, build- 
fleets in places whence hele the top- 

st may beseen the mouth of the Thames, 
id, in short, making it a question with us 
n and how she will invade us, there 
ing no one, not even Lord Liverpool, 
now ever dreams that we have, or 
ll have the power of retaliation, 
ner in the way of act or of menace. 
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——Is not this the real state of the case? 
Will any one deny it? Is not this our si- 
tuation with regard to France ? For what, 
then, have there been expended NINE 
HUNDRED MILLIONS of pounds in 
these wars against France! If, indeed, the 
wars had succeeded ; if he and his suc- 
cessors of the same school had diminished 
the power of France ; then there might 
have been some room for saying that there 
was, in our security from without, a com- 
pensation for the fatal effects of taxation ; 
nay, if France had been kept within her 
ancient limits, within the hmits in which 
he found her; but, who is the man that 
will now find a consolation for our interna! 
sufferings and degradation? Who is the 
man that has the hardihood to look us in 
the face and deny, that the whole of this 
minister’s system has been the most fatal 
that ever nation endured ? « But,” 
say his advocates, “ consider the difficul- 
ties, which he had to encounter.” ido; 
but, I also consider, that he was the maker 
of those difficulties. It was he who nade 
the war with France; for,as tothe quibble 
about the first act of hostility, ali the world 
knows the worth of that. He was the au- 
thor of all the difficulties that ensued. in- 
stead of following the advice of Mr. Fox 
and others, he pursued his own plans; he 
conceived the project of beating France 
through her finances, he repeatedly pre- 
dicted, in the most confident words, ber 
defeat from that cause; and, at the end of 
4 years of his war, he saw her replenished 
with gold and silver, while he had to an- 
nounce to that same Parliament that had 
so often been charmed by his predictions, 
that the Bank of England couid no longer pay 
wts notes. How often did he promise this 
credulous nation “‘ ndemnaty for the past and 
“ security for ihe future’? How often did he 
say, that he couid consent to no peace in 
which both should not be obtained? Have 
we obtained it? What indemnity shali we 
ever see for our nine hundred millions ex- 
pended 1n these wars, and for the flower of 
the country who have therein shed their 
blood? And, alas! when wili England 
again know that state which shail merit 
the name of security ?——Still, there might 
have been something to say in his behalf, 
if he had not been forewarned of the conse- 
quences of his measures. But, at ever 

stage, he was so forewarned. Hewas told, 
from the very outset, that, “ should he suc- 
« ceed in stifling liberty in France, he would 
“ cause the erection of a despotism a thou- 


“ sand times more dangerous to England 
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‘ethan any free government could be.” 
So that, the consequences were not “ such 
«©as no human foresight couki reach,” as 
his advocates have pretended. They could 
be foreseen ; for, they were foreseen and 
foretold ; and the aély answer those who 
foretold them received was, that they were 
jacobins, friends of France, traitors, and athe- 
ists, and as such were they treated ; till, at 
last, scarcely any man dared to open his 
lips in opposition to any measure of the 
yninister. And yet, we are now to be 
told, that it is calumny to deny that he was 
a great man! We are to have before our 
eyes this deplorable situation of our coun- 
try; we are to behold the situation’of the 
Bank, where paper is exchanged for paper ; 
we are to hear one of his own creatures 
acknowledge, in Pris that the Bank notes 
have depreciated three shillings in the 
pound, and that the fund-holder receives 
them in this state with the certainty of a 
daily further depreciation ; we are to see 
the East India Company, which he pro- 
mised us should contribute towards the 
expences of the country, come to the 
‘parliament for assistance out of the 
taxes; we are to have fresh in our 
memories his loan to Boyd and Benfield 
of £.40,000 of the public money, with- 
out interest, to enable them to make good 
a loan to that Public, upon which they re- 
ceived interest; We are to see him sliding 
out of office while Mr. Addington made 
peace and funded the sums for which the 
Income Tax was pledged, and, after- 
wards joining his own old opponents to put 
Mr. Addington out of place, coming in 
himself with a part of Mr. Addington’s 
colleagues whom he had declared weak 
ancl itefficient; we are to see him set out 
with professions in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform, and we are afterwards to hear his 
evidence in the case of Mr. Horne Tooke 
who was tried for his Tife, under his admi- 
nisiration, for endeavouring to accomplish 
that which he had originally brought for- 
ward in conjunction with that very Mr. 
Tooke; we re to see him in @ minority 
on the question of the Slave Trade ; we 
are to have upon record all his predictions 
about French assignats, all his military 
projects, we are to remember his cars and 





catamarans and sympathetic battalions ; 


and, with all this anda thousand other 
proofs of his real character before us, we 
are to be called calwmniators if we deny 
him the title of A GREAT MAN !—— 
Bat, do we deny him talents ? Oh, no! We 
never did, He had talents, and, of their 




























kind, very great talents. All the mer. 
chants and manvfacturers who ever ap- 


of his talents. He, according to the vul- 
gar saying “knew their meaning by their 
‘ ine.’ He knew all their busi 
gaping. e kne usiness 
better than they did. His quickness was 
astonishing. He was an incomparable 


was besides a matchless debater. Toa 
fluency, a command of words, that, per- 
haps, no man ever equalled, he added a 
readiness of ‘conception, an adrioiness in 
parrying the force of an argument, a 
command of temper, political courage, at 
once a decorum and disregard of means, 
surpassing any man of whom we have 
ever heard. He was ashowy and a shal- 


of the right kind for the theatre on which 


‘he had to act, and ali the machinery and 


tactic of which he understood and knew how 
to use better, and used with greater suc- 
cesses for his objects, than any man that 
ever lived. Here are an abundance of 
talents; but, they are not such as mark the 
GREAT MAN, a character, which, when 
we are speaking of statesmen or ministers, 
belongs to those only, whose wisdom is 
proved in the benefit which their measures 
produce to their country, not one instance of 
which can, I am firmly persuaded, be 
produced with regard to the measures of 
Mr. Pitt, with the single exception of the 
Mail Coach establishment, which has in it 
the rare union of eilects productive to the 
revenue and beneficial to every individual 
in the nation, but of which he was not the 
projector, and the manner in which he 
treated that projector takes from himself, 
in my opinion, more than the merit of the 
adoption. Now, whoever is offended 
at this my opinion may be well assured, 
that I am not to be answered by tmputations 
of bad motives, or by charges of calumny. 
If my facts be not true, or if my inferences 
be not fair, the proving of the falshood of 
the one, or the unfairness of the other, 
will be an answer to me; but, to call me 
a calumniator, in answer to fact and argu- 
ment, will serve no other purpose than 
that of exposing the accuser to contempt. 
——I should apologize for having taken up 
so much of my foom and of the reader's 
time with the foregoing statements and ob- 
servations, were I not thoroughly convinced 
of the great importance of the subject, and 
did not experience of the past Convince me, 
that the making of a question of Mr. Pitt’s 
character ovght not to be considered as 4 
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proached him were struck with admiration — 


eed < 


accountant, a consummate clerk, and he | 


low man; but, bis talents were precisely | 
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"mere effusion of friendship. or gratitude, 
‘but an indication of a settled purpose to 
Gawolve the Prince’s ministry in a participation 
the Pitt system of rule. Indeed, this ap- 
bears evident enough from what is pub- 
Mished as a report of the debate last re- 
Merred to, where Mr. Canning is repre- 
| gented as having asked, whether he was 
| #0 consider the opinion of Sir Samuel Ro- 
+ milly as an intimation, that the coming 
Ministry meant to depart wholly from Mr. 

it’s system. The answer of Mr. Pon- 
Goby, disclaiming, apparently, what had 
“heen said by Sir Samuel Romilly, was 
* Moticed in my last; and, Mr. Canning is 
~ #eported to have said, that he was satisfied 
mth Mr. Ponsonby’s declaration.—-——So 
m not I, and so is not, and never will 
©, the people of England, who if they 
fere polled, would be found, ninety nine 
ut of a hundred, of Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
hion, and who are now against all hmi- 


" FMations on His Royal Highness, because 


ey hope and believe, that he never can 
prevailed upon to suffer a ministry to 
upon the Pitt system; but that, on 
contrary, he will be surrounded by 

en determinedly hostile to that system, 
Which has brought so much misery upon 
country,———This casting of Sir Sa- 


Bue! Romilly overboard has produced al- 


iy a deep impression; and for an 
Opinion, too, to which every heart re- 
Onses. What! is His Royal Highness 
saddled with this sysiem? Are his 
MimMisters never to dare to open their 
ps upon the evils of the measures of the 
Bast 20 years? Is he, who has been one 
ifthe victims.of that system, now to take it 
PGnder his fostering care? Is he indeed 
mheir apparent to Mr. Pitt’s measures, his 
#axation, his wars, his Bank Restriction, 
ais paper-money, all his pauperising 
heasures? Qh, no! He is heir apparent 

> none of them; he had no hand in their 
invention or their adoption ; he is, as yet, 
Pree from all connection with them; and 
c will not be so easily persuaded to ally 
imself with them; to embark his for- 
; Sunes and his fame in the same beat with 
> Measures so hateful to the people.—— 
Whoever may become ministers, their 


fate, as such, will wholly depend upon whe- 


ther they do or do not pursue that fatal 
system, which it is necessary for them 

istinctly to disclaim at the outset, if they 
mean to possess the confidence of the 
people, or even ta retain their power. If 
they temporize ; if they attempt to. steer 
@ middie course between the people and 
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Pittites, they will share the fate ofall tem- 
porizers ; they will verify the old saying 
of the two stools——Their adversa- 
ries understand the system better than 
they do. George Rose ot Mr. Huskis- 
son would beat them off their ground, and 
render them an object of ridicule with the 
very clerks in their offices. They have no 
idea of the ludicrous fate that awaits them, 
if they attempt to bolster up this hated 
system; and, if they do attempt it, they 
will, to all their other mortifications, have 
to add that of hearing me remind them of 
this prediction, and seeing me take my 
motto from the Political Register, Vol: 
XIX, page 33,4. There never were men 
so deceived as they, if they imagine, that 
they will be able to jog quietly on in the 
old track. The country expects a change of 
system. This is the expectation of the 
country ; the promise of it would be, in it- 
self, a tower of strength; but, without 
something in that way be done, there will 
be no real strength, and the thing will ex- 
hibit something worse than weakness. 
What is it that has made the people cold 
and silent, upon many late occasions? Is 
it supposed, that they did not feel for the 
suffermgs of our armies under Sir John 
Moore and Lord Chatham ? Is it supposed, 
that they were indifferent to the fate of so 
many of their countrymen and kindred ? 
Is it supposed, that they had no feeling 
for them; and that they were also insen- 
sible of the cost to themselves? Is it sup- 
posed that they were deaf alike to the 
yeice of humanity and of self-interest ? 
There is no one who cam suppose this. 
No; the truth is, that the people were 
withheld from stirring upon these occa- 
sions, which were of a nature to move in- 
animate clay, because they saw no hope 
in any change of minisiry that their stir- 
ring might tend to accelerate; because 
they, in the conduct of those who were 
candidates for office, saw no indications of 
an intended change of system; because, in 
short, they saw, that, when the accusation 
of seat-selling was brought before the 
Commons House, and proof of the faet 
offered to be produced at the bar, both 
sides join in “ making a stand against popu- 
“« law encroachment.’ ‘This was the cause 
of their silence; this was the cause why 
their voice was not heard; this was the 
cause of their taking no more interest in 
the questions than they would have done 
‘in. @ question of who should possess 
such or such a sinecure. Their feeling is 
. very different now. They are well con- 
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vinced of the benignant intentions of His 
Royal Highness towards them, and they 
me from his long experience and sound 
judgment for such a selection of ministers 
as shall give operation and effect to those 
intentions. This is the reason why they 
now take an interest in what is passing ; 
this is the reason why they are anxious to 
see him possessed of all the powers and at- 
tributes of the kingly office. But, if they 
could suppose, that there was no change of 

stem intended; if they could suppose, 
that they were still to hear measures pro- 
posed and defended upon the ground of 
the example of “ the great statesman now no 
more,” yf any one think, that they 
would stir am inch ?>——The public expec- 
tation is on tip-toe. It never was more 
alive. Every man asks his neighbour 
what his hopes are ; but all hope for some- 
thing ; and, if nothing is to be done, if 
every one is to be thrown overboard, like 
a Jonas, who does not believe Mr. Pitt to 
be a great man, it is hardly necessary to 
say, that this pleasing expectation will be 
changed into disgust.—— It is thought by 
some, perchance, that a would do 
every thing. It would do just nothing, if 
unaccompanied with a reform, And, be- 
sides, what sort of peace could be made ? 
Sweden, Holland, the Hans Towns, Spain, 
Portugal, Naples, all must be left in the 
hands of France. All the sea-ports, all 
the arsenals, all the maritime means of 
Europe, Could we disarm in such a peace ? 
What, then, would be the use of peace ? 
But, reform and tranquillize Ireland and 
reform England, and you may almost 
disarm in war. It is at home, therefore, that 
the preparations for peace ought to be 
begun. a all right at home first, we 
might talk of peace in a bold tone; and, 
if we obtained not safe arid honourable 
terms, we might still set the enemy 
at defiance, and convince him that 
we dreaded not perpetual war.—-I 
know it bas been said, that we (for 
be where I may I will ever venture to 
rank myself amongst the friends of free- 
dom) are bidding for the Prince. And, 
who have a better. right? Who can bid 
above u3? We have to offer him hearts and 
Sinews, and fives if he need them, and we 
ask for nothing but our well-known rights 
in return. We want nothing from him 
-but those rights. We want to strip him 
<a We gradge him and his  fa- 
mily nothing that the constitution awards 
then# or that they would ever wish for in 
the way of splendour. All we haye to 
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beseech of him is, that he will, whenever 
he shall be invested with Royal authority, 
resolve to be the ruler of a free people, and 
not the leader of a faction. 


W™, COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Tuesday, 8th Jan. 1811. 


It was my intention to offer some re- 
marks upon the Message of the American 
President, which will be found below, and 
which is, at this time, worthy of particular 
attention. 

The Documents, too, relating to Lord 
Lauderdale’ s negociation, and the subsequent 
negociation (last Winter) with the Dutch 
government, demands the attention of the 
public.——We must not cease to look 
abroad, because we have such important 
matters going on at home. 





COBBETT’S 
Parliamentary Debates: 


The Firteentu, SixTeenTH, and SEVEN- 
TEENTH Volumes, comprising the whole of 
the Debates and Proceedings in both 
Houses, during the Last Session of Parlia- 
ment, are now ready for delivery. 





OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


American Stgtes.—President James Ma- 
pison’s Message to the Congress, dated 
at Washington City, 5 Dec. 1810. 


The embarrassments which have pre- 
vailed in our foreign relations, so much 
employed the deliberations of Congress, 
make it a primary duty, in meeting you, 
to communicate whatever may have oc- 
curred, in that branch of our national 
affairs—The Act of the last Session of 
Congress “ concerning the Commercial 
Intercourse between the United States and 
Great Britain and France and their depen- 
dencies,” having invited in a new form a 
termination of their Edicts against our 
neutral commerce, copies of the Acts 
were immediately forwarded to our mi- 
nisters at London and Paris, with a view 
that its object might be within the early 
attention of the French and British go- 
vernments.—By the communication re- 
ceived through our Minister at Paris, it 
appeared that a knowledge of the act by 
the French Government was followed by 
a declaration that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees were revoked, and would cease to 
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ye effect on the’ first;day of November 
ining. These being the only known 
ts of France, within the description of 
Pact, and the revocation of them being 


5 Bh that they ceased, at that date, to 


blate our neutral commerce; the fact, as 
 Sprescrived by law, was announced by .a 
Mroclamation bearing date the 2d day of 
November.—It would have well accorded 
ith the conciliatory views, indicated by 
} proceeding on the part of France, to 


of lave extended them to all the grounds of 


Ly ae 


Ost complaint, which now remain unad- 
mied with the United States. It was 
Hicularly anticipated that, as a further 
idence of just dispositions towards them, 
festoration would have been immediately 
ide of the property of our citizens 
under a misapplication of the prin- 

e of reprisals, combined with a mis- 
istruction of a law of the United States. 
his expectation has not been fu'filled.— 
yom the British Government no commu- 
ication on the subject of the act has been 
ieeived. To a communication from our 


mister at London of the revocation, by 
‘French Government, of its Berlin and 
lan Decrees, it was answered that the 
fish system would be relinquished as 
mas the repeal of the French Decrees 
6 actually taken effect, and the com- 


ice of neutral nations have been re- 
_ Bored to the condition in which it stood 
“Previovsly to the promulgation of those 
Detrees—This pledge, although it does 
Hot Necessarily import, does not exclude 
fintention of relinquishing, along with 

6 Orders in Council, the practice of 
Bse novel blockades which have a like 
Bct of interrupting our neutral com- 
e. And this further justice to the 
hited States is the rather to be looked 
t, inasmuch as the blockades in question 
ing not more contrary to the established 
w of nations, than incunsistent with the 
iles of blockade formerly recognised by 
at Britain herself, could have no al- 
ged basis other than the plea of re- 
ation alledged as the basis of the Or- 

rs ini Council. Under the modification 
Of the original Orders in Nov. 1807 into 
e Orders of April 1809, there is indeed 
ely a nominal distinction between 
Orders and the blockades. One of 
hese illegitimate blockades, bearing date 
Mey. 1806, having been expressly 
owed to be still unrescinded, and to be 
effect comprehended in the Orders in 
buncil, was too distinct! brought within 
purview of the act of Congress, not to 
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he comprehended in the explanation of 
the requisites to be a compliance with it. 
The British Government was accordingly 
apprised by our Minister near it, that 
such was the light in which the subject 
was to be regarded.—In this new a 
of our relations with these powers, the con- 
sideration of Congress will be properly 
turned to a removal of doubts which may 
occur in the exposition, and difficulties 
in the execution of the act above cited, 
The commerce of the United States, with 
the north of Europe, heretofore much 
vexed by licentious cruisers, particularly 
under the Danish flag, has latterly been 
visited with fresh and extensive depreda- 
tions. The measures pursued in behalf of 
our injured citizens, not having obtained 
justice for them, a further and more formal 
interposition with the Danish Government 
is contemplated. The principles which 
have been maintained by that Government 
in relation to neutral commerce, and the 
friendly professions of bis Danish Majesty 
towards the United States, are valuable 
pledges in favour of a successful issue. 
Among the events growing out of the 
state of the Spanish Monarchy, our atten- 
tion was imperiously attracted to the 
change, developing itself in that portion 
of West Florida, which though of right 
appertaining to the United States, had re- 
mained in the possession of Spain, await- 
ing the result of negociation for its actual 
delivery tothem. The Spanish authority 
was subyerted: and a situation prodaced, 
exposing the country to ulterior events, 
which might essentially affect the rights 
}and welfare of the union. In such a con- 
juncture, I did not delay the interposition 
required for the occupancy of the territory 
west of the river Perdido, to which the 
title of the United States extends, atid to 
which the laws provided for the territor 

of Orleans, are applicable. With this 
view the proclamation, of which a copy 
is laid before you, was confided to the 
governor of that territory, to be carried 
into effect. The legality and necessity 
of the course pursued, assure me of the 
favourable jight in which it will present 
itself to the legislature ; and of the promp- 
titude with which they will supply what- 
ever provisions may be due to the essen- 
tial rights and equitable interests of the 
people thus brought in'o the bosom of the 
American family.—Our amity with the 
powers of Barbary, with the exception of 
a recent occdrrence. at Tunis, of which 





an explanation is just received, appears to 
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have been uninterrupted, and to have be- 
come more firmly established.— With the 
Indian tribes, also, the peace and friend- 
ship of the United States are found to be so 
eligible, that the disposition to preserve 
both continues to gaia strength.—I feel 
particular satisfaction in remarking that 
an interior view of our country presents 
us with grateful proofs of its substantial 
and increasing prosperity. To a thriv- 
ing agriculture, and the improve- 
ments relating to it, is added a highly in- 
teresting extension of usefal manufactures, 
the combined product of. professional oc- 
cnupations, and of househeld industry. 
Such, indeed, is the experience of econo- 
my, as well as of policy, in these sub- 
stitutes for supplies heretofore obtained by 
foreign commerce, that, in a national 
view, the change is justly regarded as. of 
itself more than a recompence for those 
privations and losses resulting from fo- 
reign injustice, which furnished the 
general impulse required for its accom- 
plishment. How far it may be expe- 
dient to guard the infancy of this im- 
rovement in the distribution of la- 
our, by regulations of the commercial 
tariff, is a subject which cannot fail to sug- 
gest itself to your patriotic reflections.— 
It will rest with the consideration of Con- 
gress also, whether a provident, as well as 
fair encouragement, would uot be given to 
our navigation, by such regulations as will 
place it on a level of competition with fo- 
reign vessels, particularly in transporting 
the important and bulky prodactions of eur 
own soil. The failure of equality and re- 
ciprocity in the existing regulations on this 
subject, operates, in our ports, as a pre- 
miuin to foreign competition ; and the in- 
convenience must increase as these may 
be multiplied under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, by the more than countervail- 
img) encouragements now. given them by 
the laws of their respective countries.— 
Whilst it is universally admitted that a 
well-imstructed people alone can be per- 
mgnently a free people ; and whilst it is 
evident that the means of diffusing and im- 
proving useful knowledge form so small a 
proportion of the expenditures for national 
purposes, | cannot presame it to be un- 
seasonable to invite your attention to the 
advaniages of superadding, te the means of 
education provided by the several States, 
a seminar of learning, instituted by the 
national Legislature, within, the limits of 
their exclusive jurisdiction, the expence of 
which might be defrayed .o reisnbursed 
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out of the vacant grounds which have ac. 7 
crued to the nation within those limits 7 
Such an institution, though,local in its |e. 
gal character, would be universal in its 
benelicial effects. By enlightening the § 


and by assimilating the principles, the sen- ¥ 
timents and manners of those who might 7 


distributed, in due time, through every 
part of the community, sources of jealousy — 
and prejudice would be diminished, the 7 
features of national character would be ~ 
multiplied, and greater extent given to so- 
cial harmony.—But above all, a well eon- — 


that the additional instruction emanating 
from .it, would contribute not less. to 
strengthen the foundations, than to adorn — 
the structure of our free and happy system 
of government.—Among the commercial | _ 
abuses still committed under the American — 


| ferences to that subject, it appears that © 
American citizens are instrumental in Car- | 


and in defiance of those of their owa coun- 
try. The same just and benevolent mo- 
tives which produced the interdiction in 
force. against this criminal conduct, will 
doubtless be felt by Congress, in, devising 
further means of suppressing the evil.—ln 
the midst of uncertainties, necessarily con- 
nected with the great interests of the 
United States, prudence requires a con- 


War and Secretary of the Navy will sub- ~ 
mit the statements and estimates which — 
may aid Congress, in their ensuing pro- | 
visions for the land and naval ferces.. The © 
statements of the latter will include a view 
of the transfers, of appropriations in the 
naval expenditure, and the grounds on 
which they were made.—The fortifications 
for the defence of our maritime frontier, 
have been prosecuted according to the plan 
laid down in 1808. The works, with some 
exceptions, are completed, and furnished 
with ordnance. Those for the security of 
New York, though far advanced towards 
completion, will require a further time and 
appropriation. This is the case with afew 
others, either not completed, or in need of 
repairs—The improyements, in quality 
and quantity, made in the manufactory of 
canon; and of small arms, both, at the 
public armories, and private factories, wa 


; 








opinions; by expanding the patriotism; J 


resort to this temple of science, to be re. Ve 


stituted semicary in the centre of the na “7% 
tion is recommended by the consideration, “J 


flag, and leaving in force my former re- Fi 


rying on a traffic in enslaved Africans, a 
equally inviolation of the lawsof humanity, 7 


tinuance of our defensive and precau- ~~ 
tionary arrangements. The Secretary of @ 
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additional confidence in the. compe- 

Ey of those resources, for supplying the 
ic exigencies.—T hese preparations for 
ling the militia, having thus far provid- 
‘for one of the objects contemplated by 
power vested in mcm on! with respect 
that great buiwark of the public safety, 
s for their consideration, whether fur- 
fr provisions are not requisite, for the 
ler contemplated objects, of organization 
‘@nd@ discipline. To give to this great 
mass of physical and moral force, the ef- 
ency which it merits, and is capable of 
Biving, it is indespensible that they 
aid be instructed and practised in the 
és by which they are to be governed. 


Wards an accomplishment of. this im- 


fant work, I recommend, for the con- 
feration of Congress, the expediency of 
stem, which shall, in the first instance, 
fa) into the field, at the public expence, 

ing for a given time, certain portions of 
- commissioned and non-commissioned 
cers. The instruction and discipline 

S$ acquired would gradually diffuse thro’ 

B entire body of militia that practical 
wiedge and promptitude for actual ser- 
8, which are the great ends to be pur- 

| Experience has left no doubt, either 

he necessity, or of the efficacy of com- 
int military skill, in those portions of 
army, in fitting it for the final duties 
sh it may have to perform.—The corps 
igineers, with the military academy, 
entitled to the early attention of Con- 

i. The buildings at the seat fixt by 

| for the present academy, are not so 

m decay, as not to afford the necessary 
fommodatiou. But a revision of the 
is recommended, principally with a 
toa more enlarged cultivation and 
Husion of the advantage of such institu- 
bys, Ly providing professorships for all 
ae necessary branches of military instrac- 
in, and by the establishment.of an -ad- 
onal academy, at the seat of govern- 
ent, or elsewhere. The means by which 
r, as well for defence, as for offence, 


2 now Carried on, render these schools | 
| the most scientific operation an indis- | 


ensible part of every adequate system. 
ven among nations whose large standing 
rmies and frequent wars afford every 
her Opportunity of instruction, these 
istablishments are found to be indispensi- 
: te the due uttainment ot the branches 
military science, which require a regular 
0. of stud y and cxpdeiaitine Ta * go- 


nment, happily without the other oppor- 
inities, seminaries where the elementary | the junction of the mouths of the 
| ; 
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principles of warcan be taught without ac- 
tual war, and without the expense of exten- 
sive and standing armies, have the precious 
advantage of uniting an essential prepara- 
tion against external danger, with a scrupu- 
lous regard to internal safety. In no other 
way, probably, can a |W teeny of equal 
efficacy, for the public defence, he made 
at so little expence, or more consistently 
with public liberty.—The receipts into the 
Treasury during the year ending on the 
30th of September last (and amounting to 
more than eight millions and a half of dol- 
lars), have exceéded the current expenses 
of the Government, including the interest 
of the public debt.—-For the purpose of re- 
imbursing at the end of the year 3,759,000 
dollars, of the principal, a loan, as autho- 
rised by law, had been negociated to that 
amount, but has since been reduced to 
2,750,000, dollars; the reduction being 
permitted by the state of the Treasury, in 
which there will be a balance remaining 
atthe end of the year, estimated at 2,000,000 
dollars. For the probable receipts the 
next year, and other details, I refer to state- 
ments which will be transmitted from the 
Treasury, and which will enable you to 
judge what further proceedings may be 
necessary for the ensuing.—Reserving to 
future occasions, in the course of the Ses- 
sion, whatever other communications may 
claim your attention, I close the present, 
by expressing my reliance, under the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, on the judgment 
and patriotism which will guide your 
measures, at a period particularly calling 
for united ‘councils, and inflexible exer- 
tions, for the welfare of our country ; and 
by assuring you of the fidelity and alacri- 
ty with which my co-operation will be af- 
forded. 


Feance.—Napoleon’s Message to the Con- 
.servative Senate, laying before them a re- 
port of the State of the Empire, and of his 
measures relative to Holland, the North 
of Europe, England, Prisoners of War, 
the Valais, &c. 10th Dec. 1810. 


Senators—I have ordered my Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to communicate to you 


the several circumstances which occasion 


the junction of Holland with the Empire. 
—The Orders published by the British 
Council in 1806 and 1807 have rent im 
pieces the public law of Evrope.. A new 
order of things governs. the Universe. 
New securities becoming oye js 9 me, 
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the Meuse, the Rhine, the Ems, the Weser, 
and the Elbe, with the Empire, the estab- 
lishment of an inland navigation with the 
Baltic, bave appeared to me to be the first 
and most important.—I have ordered the 
plan of a Canal to be prepared, which 
will be executed in the course of five 
years, and will connect the Seine with 
the Baltic— Those Princes will be in- 
demnified who may find themselves cir- 
cumscribed by this great measure, which 
is become absolutely necessary, and which 
will rest the right of my frontiers upon 
the Baltic.—Before I came to this deter- 
mination, I apprised England of it. She 
was acquainted that the only means for 
preserving the independence of Holland 
was to retract her Orders in Council of 
1806 and 1807, or to return at last to 
pacific sentiments. But this Power was 
deaf to the voice of her interests, as well 
as to the cries of Europe.—I was in hopes 
of being able to establish a cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners of war between 
France and England, and to avail myself 
in consequence of the residence of two 
Commissioners at Paris and London, to 
bring about an approximation between 
the two countries. [ have been disap- 
pointed in my expectations. I could find 
nothing in the mode in which the English 
Government negociated but craft and de- 
ceit.—The junction of the Valais is an 
effect long intended of the immense works 
which I have had performed in the Alps 
within the last ten years. At the time of 
my act of mediation, I separated the 
Valais from the Helvetic League, fore- 
sceing then a measure of such advantage 
to Fiance and ltaly.—So long as the. war 
continues with England, the French peo- 
es must not lay down their arms.— My 


nances are in the most flourishing state, 


Ican meet all the expences which this 
immense empire requires, without calling 
upon my people for fresh sacrifices. 





Faance.—Report, or Exposition, of the State 
of the Empire, by the Duxe er Capore, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the Em- 
peror, 8th Dec, 1810. 


Sir—Your Majesty has exalted France 
to the highest point of greatness. The 
victories obtained over five successive 
coalitions, all promoted by England, have 

roduced these consequences ; and it may 
Pe said, that we are indebted to. England 
for the glory and power of the Great 
Empire.—At every opportunity, your Ma- 
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jesty made offers of peace, and without 
considering whether it would be more ad- 
vantageous than war: you looked, Sir, 
only to the happiness of the present gene- 
ration, and you always shewed yourself 
ready to sacrifice to it the most flattering 
prospects of the future.—It was in this 
spirit that the peace of Campo Formio, of 
Luneville, and of Amiens, and subse- 
quently of Presburg, of Tilsit, and of 
Vienna, were concluded ; it was in this 
spirit that your Majesty has five times 
sacrificed to peace the greater part of 
your conquests. More ,anxious to adorn 
your reign by the public happiness, than 
to extend the frontiers of your empire, 
your Majesty set bounds to your great- 
ness; while England, keeping the torch 
of war continually alive, seemed to con- 
spire against her allies as well as herself 
to create the greatest empire that has 
existed for twenty centuries.— At the 
peace of 1783, the power of France was 
strong in the Family Compact, which 
closely bound Spain and Naples with her 
political system. At the peace of Amiens, 
the respective strength of the three great 
Powers was increased by the addition of 
twelve millions of Polish inhabitants. 
The Houses of France and Spain were 
essentially hostile to each other, and the 
people of the two countries were removed 
farther than ever from each other, by 
the difference of their manners. One of 
the great Continental Powers had her 
strength less diminished by the junction 
of Belgium with France, than it was in- 
creased by the acquisition of Venice; the 
secularizations also of the Germanic Body 
added more to the power of our rivals.— 
Thus, at the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Amiens, the relative force of France was 
less than at the peace of 1783, and much 
inferior to that to which the victories ob- 
tained during the wars of the two first 
coalitions gave her a right to expect. 
This treaty, however, was scarcely con- 
cluded, when the jealousy of England 
displayed itself strongly. She took the 
alarm at the continually increasing pros¢ 
perity and riches of the interior of France ; 
and she hoped that a third coalition 
would wrest Belgium, the provinces of the 
Rhine, and Italy, from your crown. The 
peace of Amiens was broken; a third 
coalition was formed, three months aiter; 
it was dissolved by the treaty of Presburg. 
—Eigiand saw all her hopes blasted 5 
Venice, Dalmatia, Istria, the who.e of the 
Adriatic coast, and that of the kingdom of 
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"Naples, fell into the power of France.| would have ended happily, when Fox 
he Germanic body, established upon! died. From that time they languished. 
finciples contrary to those upon which the | The ministers were neither sufficiently en- 
fench empire was founded, dropped to | lightened nor temperate to perceive the 

Bieces; and the system of the Confedera- | necessity of peace. Prussia, excited by 
fon of the Rhine transformed to close and | that spirit which England infused into all 
“Mecessary allies the same nations, who in | Europe, put her troops in march. The 

) the first coalitions marched against France; | Imperial Guard received orders to set out ; 

und united them indissolubly to herself by | Lord Lauderdale appeared terrified at the 
‘their common interests.—The peace of | consequences of the new events that were 
_ Amiens then became in England the preparing. It was proposed to sign the 

“Object of every Statesman. ‘The new| treaty; that Prussia should be included 

| pits lisitions by France, which there were in it, and that the Confederation of the 

4 no t opes of wresting from her at any fu- | North of Germany should be recognized. 

" tire time, rendered the fault that was com- | Your Majesty, with that spirit of modera- 

/ mitted more evident, and shewed the full tion of which you have given such fre- 
stent of it—An enlightened man, who | quent examples to Eurgpe, consented. 
the short interval of the peace of | The departure of the Imperial Guard was 

i 1 iens, visited Paris, and had learned to | delayed for some days, but Lord Lauder- 
k fow France and your Majesty, was put | dale hesitated ; he thought it necessary to 
at the head of affairs in England. This send a messenger to his Court, and that 

“Maan of genius comprehended the situation | messenger brought him an order to return. 

oO fthe two countries. He perceived that | In a few days after Prussia no longer ex- 
Was not in the power of any State to| isted as a preponderating Power. Pos- 
mpel France to retrogade; and that| terity will consider that period as one of 

the true policy consisted in arresting her | the most decisive in the histories of Eng- 
Wogress. He perceived, that by the| land and of France. The treaty of Tilsit 
Scess obtained over the third coalition, | put an end to the fourth coalition.—[ After 
© question was changed ; and that it} some further uninteresting remarks, the 
ist no longer be thought of contesting | Report proceeds thus:]—The fifth coa- 

"iit France the posvessions that she ac- | lition broke out, the new events of which 

4g rec by victory ; but that it was neces- | again turned out advantageous to France. 

"Say, by a speedy peace, to prevent those | The only ports by which England preserv- 

~~ Rew acquisitions which the continuation of | ed an avowed communication with the Con- 
i@ war would render inevitable. This | tinent, together with the Illyrian provinces 
minister did not conceal any of the ad-| passed under the power of your Majesty 

Yantages which France derived from the| by the treaty of Vienna, and the Allies of 

"@froneous policy of England ; but he had | the Empire beheld their power increased. 
View those which she might still ac- | —The British Orders in Council had over- 
ire. Hethought that England would | thrown the laws of the commerce of the 
ir much, if none of the Continental} world; England, whose whole existence 
gwers lost more. He directed his po-| is attached to commerce, had thus thrown 
ey to disarm France, and to have the} disorder into the eommerce of other na- 

afederation of the North of Germany | tions. She bad contemned all its privi- 
 Fecognized in srperiens to the*Confede- | leges. The decrees of Berlin and of Mi- 

) oration of the Rhine. .He perceived that | lan had repelled these monstrous novel- 
russia could only be preseryed by peace; | ties. Holland found that her position was a 
a@that on the fate of that power de-| difficult one; her government had not an 

pended the system of Saxony, of Hessia, | action sufficiently energetic; her custom- 
f Hanover, the fate of the mouths of the | houses afforded tov little security to permit 
s, of the Jade, of the Weser, of the | that centre of continéntal commerce to re- 
be, of the Oder, and of the Vistula, | main much longer insulated from France. 
orts necessary for the commerce of Eng- | Your Majesty, for the interests of your peo- 
ind. Like a great man, Fox did not de-| ple,and to secure the exccution of the sys- 
ver himself up to useless sorrow for the | tem which you had opposed to the tyranni- 
pture of the Treaty of Amiens, and | cal act of England, saw yourself compelled 
s henceforth irreparable ; he wished to change the fate of Holland. Your Ma- 
)prevent greater, and he sent Lord Laud- | jesty, nevertheless, constant in your sys- 
jale to Paris.—The negotiations began, | tem, and in your desire of peace, gave 
every thing led to hope that t "7 England to understand that she could not 
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preserve the independence of Holland, 
but by recalling her Orders in Council, or 
adopting pacific views.—The ministers of 
a commercial nation treated with levity 
overtures so greatly interesting to its com- 
merce. They replied, that England had 
no power over the fate of Holland. In 
the illusions of their pride, they miscon- 
ceived the motives of that measure ; they 
pretended to see in it an acknowledgment 
of the efficacy of their Orders in Council, 
and Holland was united. Since they 
would have it so, Sire, I think it useful at 
this moment, and I propose to your Ma- 
jesty to consolidate that union by a Se- 
natus-Consulta.—The annexation of the 
Hanseatic Towns, of Lanenburg, and of 
the whole coast from the Elbe to the Ems 
is commanded by circumstances. That 
territory is already under the dominion of 
your Majesty.-The immense warehouses 
at Heligoland would always threaten to 
inundate the Continent, if a single point 
remained open to the English trade upon 
the coasts of the North Sea; and if the 
mouths of the Jade, the Weser, and the 
Elbe, were not for ever closed against her. 
—The British Orders in Council! have to- 
tally destroyed the privileges of neutral 
navigation; your Majesty can no longer 
supply your , arsenals, and have a sure 
channel for your commerce with the 
North, but by means of internal naviga- 
tion.—The repairing and enlarging of the 
Canal between Hamburg and Lubeck, and 
the construction of a new Canal, which 
will unite the Elbe to the Weser, and the 
Weser to the Ems, which will only re- 
quire four or five years labour, and an ex- 
penditure of fifteen or twenty millions, in 
a country, the soil of which offers no phy- 
sical obstacles, will open to the French 
merchants a cheap, easy, and safe route. 
Your Empire can always trade with the 
Baltic, convey to the North the produce 
of her soil and manufactures, and draw 
from thence the articles necessary for vour 
Majesty's navy.—The flags of Hamburg, 
of Bremen, and of Lubeck, which at pre- 
sent wander on the seas, denationalized 
by the Beitish Orders in Council, will 
share the fate of the French flag, and join 
with it, for the interest of the common 
cause, and in re-establishing the liberty of 
the seas.—Peace will take place at last; 
for, sooner or later, the great interests of 
nations, of justice, and of humanity, will 


prevail over passion and hatred. But the | 


experience of sixty years has shewn us 
that peace with England can only afford 
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to commerce a deceitful security.  [y 
1756, in February 17% 
instance of Spain, as in May 1803, the 


before she declared war. 
navigated in the faith of peace, were taken 
by surprise, commerce was plundered, 
peaceable citizens were deprived of their 


filled with these disgraceful trophies, 
Should these examples be ever renewed, 
the subjects of England, travelling either 
for pleasure or business, whose properties 
and persons shall be secured in all our 
ports from the Baltic sea to the Adriatic 


tempts; and if the English Government, 


London forget the injustice of the war, will 
gratify them with the sight of prizes taken 
in contempt of the law of nations, they 
will also have it in their power to shew 


sult from it.—Sire, your Majesty will per- 
severe in your decrees so long as England 
persists in her Orders mm Council. You 
will oppose to the Maritime blockade, the 
Continental blockade, and to the plunder 
on the seas, the confiscation of English 
merchandize on the Continent.—It is my 
duty to acquaint your Majesty that you 
can have henceforth no hope to bring 


than by persevering in this system. The 
result of it will be to place England in 
such a disagreeable situation, that she will 
be at length compelled to acknowledge 
that she cannot violate the laws of neutrals 


those who have broken the treaty of 
Amiens, put an end to the negociation at 


given the last blow to her trade and her 
power, and conducted your Empire to the 
tulfilment of its high destinies. 


Cuampacny, Duke of Cadore. 








Francz.— Document translated from the 
Montteur, relating to the Negociations 
between France and England in 18% 








when Lord Lauderdale was at . : 
| N 


1793, in 1801, inthe | 


period of the rupture of the treaty of ~ 7 
Amiens, England commenced hostilities  ~¥ 
Vessels which | 


liberty, and the ports of England were | 


gulf, will be answerable for these at- — A 


for the purpose of making the people of - 


them the losses which most certainly re- — 


back your enemies to more moderate ideas © 


on the sea, and claim their protection‘onthe = 
Continent; that the sole sourceof her mis- | 
fortunes is in her Orders in Council; and | 
that the increase of the power of France, 
which will long excite her spite and jea- © 
lousy, is owing to the blind passion of | 


Paris, rejected the propositions from Tilsit | 
and Erfurth, disdained the overtures made 7 
before the annexation of Holland, have | 
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Nie documents relating to the negocia- 


as with England before the Prussian war 


s been already published. The last 


these publications, in October 1806, 


that relating to the negociation opened 


Maris by Lord Yarmouth, and after- 


rds continued and broken off by Lord 


on” 


fanged between the respective Plenipo- 


But this publication, con- 
the official notes inter- 


irdale. 
only 


ties, has not sufficiently explained 


“the circumstances which produced the 


mre:—The extract of the account of 


two last conferences between the 


fh and English Plenipotentiaries, 


which was sent at the time to the Minister 
re 


foreign Affairs, who had then left 


Waris in his Majesty’s suite, will best at- 
ain this object. 


It will be there seen that 
and had it in her power to prevent 


“the war with Prussia, and that she would 


d that it was in vain that the re- 


POS PY . . 
of that campaign, and the increase of 


which it must necessarily give to 
, were announced to her Plenipo- 
. The English Government would 


Mthe risk of it.—Four years later she 


Mt have preserved Holland in the same 


at) 


vee, “ee 


RE 


. It will be seen in the documents 
Megociation, which the Datch Minis- 
deavoured to open with the British 
imment, that England preferred the 
uation of the war to the independ- 
Of Holland, as she preferred it to the 
Pof Prussia.—France, then, has been 
id in the great situation which she 
ipies, solely by the obstinacy of Eng- 
pin prolonging this war, which she 
res must be perpetual. Every epoch 
Which she has rejected peace, has 
fed to France an epoch of glory, and 
Gase of power. 


ma 


BF sation of Lord Lauderdale. 


Extract 


"srom the Account given to the Minister for 
Depworcign Affairs by the French Plenipoten- 


mary. Paris, Sept. 26th 1806. 


, 
x * * * % * 


7» * j®* — In consequence of the 


ity given tome by his Majesty the 
peror, I declared to Lord Lauderdale 


fa peace, speedily signed and ratified, 


bre the military operations had pro- 
ed to a*certain length, could imme- 
‘ly stop their progress; and that he 
in a situation to fill, and to make Eng- 

the high character of Pacificator of 
Continent ; a character the more | 





6S 
exalted, because England would acquire. 


| by i the merit of having saved a power 


with whom she is actually at war, but 
whose preservation is prescribed to her by 
her interest. Lord Lauderdale appeared 
sensible of the grandeur of this proposition, 
and of the great advantage that it would be 
to his country. 1 added, that not a mo- 
ment was to be lost ; that if once the war 
began, both sides must ran the chances of 
it; and that neither he nor I could foresee 
whither the forture of France, and the 
genius of her leader might carry our arms, 
our influence, and ovr glory.—After hav- 
ing reflected upon this declaration, and 
recalling to his memory my answer re- 
specting the impossibility of restoring 
Dalmatia, Lord Lauderdale informed me, 
that he would send a messenger to his 
Court ; and he requested a second confe- 
rence.—This second conference took place 
to-day at two o'clock. Lord Lauderdale 
had received a messenger from London, 
who brought him an account of the for- 
mation of the yew Ministry, and instruc- 
tions relating to the negociation. My 
Lord appeared more persevering than ever 
in the propositions which he had before 
made, and in his determination of demand- 
ing his passports; he brought to my re- 
collection the declaration which I had 
made to him respecting the impossibility 
of arresting by peace the march of the 
French army, when it was ready to begin 
the campaign. “I would have asked for 
that,” said he, “in the name of my Go- 
vernment, which you had declared to me ; 
Thad received orders to that effect: but I 
must, notwithstanding, render this justice 
to the French Government, that it was it 
which voluntarily made this declaration. 


HoLuanp, Proceedings of the Dutch 
Ministry with the English Government, 
relative to the preserving of the independ. 
ance of Holland by the means of a Peace 
with Prances—1810.—From No. I. to 
No. IV, 

No, I. Communication of the King of 

Holland to his Ministers. 


Gentlemen,—For the six weeks that I 
have been with the Emperor, my brother, 
I have been constantly occupied with the 
affairs of the kingdom. If I have been 
able to efface some unfavourable impres- 
sions, or at least to modify them, I must 
acknowledge that I have not succeeded in 
reconciling in his mind, the existence and 
independence of the kingdom, with the 
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saccess and prosperity of the Continental 
system ; and in particular, that of France 
against England.~ I am assured that 
France is firmly resolved to annex Hol- 
land, in spite of all considerations; and 
that she is convinced that its independence 
can no longer be prolonged, if the mari- 
time war continues. In this cruel cer- 
tainty, there no longer remains to us but 
one hope, which is, that a maritime peace 
he negociated: that alone can avert the 
danger which threatens us; and without 
the success of these negociations, it is cer- 
tain, that the independence of Holland is 
no more ; that no sacrifice can prevent the 
blow. It is thus the clear and formal in- 
tention of France to sacrifice every thing 
in order to acquire Holland, and so to 
augment, whatever it may cost her, her 
means for opposing England.. Doubtless, 
England will have every thing to fear 
from such an augmentation of her coasts 
and marine on the part of France. It is 
therefore possible that their own interest 
may induce the English to ward off a blow 
which may prove so fatal to them.—I com- 
mit to you the care of developing this idea 
with all the energy which may be neces- 
sary to make the English Government feel 
the importance of the measure which it 
remains for it to take—impress upon it all 
the arguments and all the considerations 
which shall present themselves to your 
minds—adopt this proceeding of your- 
selves, without my name being at all men- 
tioned in it. But there is no time to be 
lost; send immediately some trusty and 
discreet commercial gentleman to Eng- 
land, and inform me of the result on his 
return. Let me know the period when 
that may be; for we have no time to lose: 
there remain to us only afewdays. Two 
corps of the grand army are on their 
march to Holland; Marshal Oudinot has 
just set out to take the command of them. 
Let me know what you have done in pur- 
suance of this letter, and on what day I 
may have an answer from England. 


No. I].—Instructions given by the Dutch 
Ministry to M. Labouehere, 1st Feb. 1810. 


“The object of the cémmission with 
which, by orders of the undersigned, M. 
Pierre César Labouchere is entrusted, is 
to make known to the English govern- 
ment, that, in consequence of information 


which has reached the Dutch ministers, | 








thenticity, the destiny of Holland, that js, 
the maintenance or the loss of her politica} 
existence, depends on the dispositions en. 
tertained on the part of the English go. 
vernment, with respect to arriving at a 
speedy peace with France; or at leas 
with respect to the making of a real change 
in the measures adopted by the above & 
government, in relation to the commerce .° 
and navigation of neutrals.—The said 
Sieur Labouchere must, in consequence, © 
repair with all convenieut speed to Lon. 
don, where, in the manner and way which 
he shall find most suitable, he shall seek 
to communicate the above state of things 
to the knowledge of the English ministry, 
and of every other person who may be 
able to promote the object in view ; and 
he shall he permitted to make known, 
that he fills this mission with the consent 
of the Dutch Government, who, in conse- 
quence of the authenticity of the above 
information, bearing that, without the above 
change in the system of England, the loss 
of the independence of Holland is abso- 
lutely inevitable, have thought proper to 
shut their eyes upon all considerations 
and difficulties, to attempt every thing 
that may serve to maintain the political 
existence of the country.-He will thea 
endeavour to impress upon the English 
government, how much it would be for 
the advantage of England that Holland 
should not fall under the sovereign domi- 
nion of the French empire, but remain al- 
ways an independant power. To prove 
this assertion, he will use all the argu- 
ments with which the business itself can 
furnish him, and which shali occur to 
him.—If he find this conviction in the 
English government, or shall find means 
to inspire it, he will endeavour to en 

it to contribute to the maintenance of the 
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political independance of this country, "@uuet 
and in promptly applying himself to ne- “Sethe 
gociations tending to attain a general am 
peace; or at least, in case such negocia  terw 
tions could not be promptly adepted and “Seite 
commenced, in giving satisfactory a "GM 
surances of its intention to make some OF 
changes in the system adopted by the © 
British Orders in Council of November ~ 
1807, and in the measures which have re- 
sulted from them.—Above ally he must ~ 
urge this latter object, for the purpose, he | 
will say, of making opposition to the | 


eagerness of France to o Holland. | 
(To be continued.) 
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